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lr was a mild afternoon in summer. The earth 
was arrayed in luxuriance, and the heavens glowed 
with rich light. All nature was hushed into a lan- 
suid silence, except that the breeze sometimes gent- 
ly whispered along the air, and the hum of distant 
woods, and the sound of flowing waters ever and anon 
broke upon the listening ear.——-I remember the scene 
well, although when I gazed upon it, I was a boy, un 
practised in the pains and stronger pleasures of the 
world. I stood beneath the old oak that shadowed 
the house which I inhabited. The business of the 
day was over—I had escaped from the various bustle 
of the school; the voices of my merry mates were but 
faintly heard in the distance, and I stood alone con- 
templating the scene as it glowed in the last smile of 
the setting sun. About me were the objects which by 
being frequently gazed upon in those youthful days, 
had become deeply impressed upon my heart, and in- 
terwoven with my infant imagination. ‘The giant 
oak, the old rail fence, the river, beautifully tinged in 
the golden sunset, and reflecting on its bosom the 
rough ridge and the flowers that blossomed at its 
side. I remarked, in particular, one tall locust, whose 
foliage received an indescribable beauty from the 
vichness of the light, and as it gracefully reared its 
form and waved gently in the I beheld it 
delineated clearly in the stream near which it grew. I 
resembled it to the erectness and strength of my own 
hopes. Thus, methought, do I stand ready to do battle 
with the elements, looking proudly around upon the 
brightness of my prospects, and fearless of the storm. 


air, 


Then I was happy. I had a father and a mother. 
When I turned from my musings, I could be 
clasped in the embraces of both, and revel in the 
luxuries of a sweethome. Then too had my wander- 
ing imagination created dreams of a still more delici- 
ous nature.—Woman, woman. I wus lost to woman, a 
young girl in the fondness of innocence and youth 
had glanced upon me the magic look of love.—Fer- 
vently and with religious devotion I cherished her sa- 
cred image, and would have been glad to die in her 
defence.—I will not expatiate. Dull prose has no 
charm to portray the emotion, whose delights, such 
as I experienced them, could be but faintly cele- 
b?ated in the sweetest breathings of the poet's lyre—} 
was satisfied in the blessings of home. The forms of 
my beloved parents seerned moving in life and merri- 
ment around me, and she to whom I was devoted, I 
felt instinctively was mine. 

All these distinguished pleasures seemed to grow 
more vivid in my remembrance, in the softening in- 


tears of happiness gushed from my eyes, and I pour- 
ed forth a prayer of thanks to my Creator for the 
thousand advantages which I enjoyed. 





It was many long years after that rich hour of re- 
flection, when business of an important nature called 
me to that part of the country; and as I was riding | 
along a winding road, musing on the events of my 
past life, J} found myself unconsciously near th 
scene of my eailier years, and determined to panse 
and look at it again. By one of those coincidences 
which frequently occur, as we proceed in the journey 
of life ; it was the same season of the year, and about 
the same hour of the day at that well-remembered 
time, when I stood under the oak, and contemplated 
the loveliness of the surrounding landscape—I turned 
my horse’s head towards that enchanting spot. As it 
broke upon my view the striking resemblance which 
the afternoon bore to that I have previously attempted 
to describe, forcibly urged itself on my mind, and the 
effect was heightened by the observation that almost 
every thing remained in the same situation. Again 
after a dim lapse of troubled years, I stood musing be- 
neath the far spreading branches of the same oak, and 
the old rail fenee, but little decayed, and the stream 
yet placid in the hues reflected from the sky, and the 
roughly hewn old bridge, now all again tinged with 
the enchanting colours which the sun in bis bountiful 
magnificence flings in streams upon the earth as he 
sinks in his majestic repose. 


One alteration alone attracted my notice. The 


] sanctuary from the virulence of envy, or a shield of 
jexemption from the persecution of prejudice; but 
these fiends have microscopic eves that can discovei 
Opaque spots on the brightest sun of human exce! 
| lene e. The prejudiced and unprincipled revilers of 
| Lord Byron, endeavoured to hide the light of his no 
| ble qualities under a bushel, while they sedulously es 
sayed to heighten his failings by exhibiting them in 
the dark portraiture of defamation and calumny ; but 


their attempt has proved as impotent and ineffectual 
in depreciating his transcendent merits, as the throw 
ing of a barrel of water would be in extinguishing Aft 
na in flames. At the head of these envious detrae 


tors, Di. Southey stands infamously eminent. Ac: 


tuated by that pitiful spirit of jealousy, which onl) 
predominates in little minds, and impelled by the feel 

ings of a disappointed rival, he leagued himself in a 
most dishonotwiable union with contemptible bigots 

and saintly hypocrites, against the greatest poet of the 
and why? because he advocated those liberal 
and enlightened opinions that have acquired a sanc- 
tity from the genius of Pope, Bolingbroke, and Frank 

lin. The dagger of Prutus was not directed by more 
base ingratitude against the heart of Caesar, than the 
vituperation of Dr. Southey against the character of 
Lord Byron; for in early life the noble bard, and the 
English laureate, were connected by friendly sym 

pathies; and often did the lake poet, ere he emerged 
from the obscurity of the mountain solitude of Chie 
wick, find in his Lordship the liberal and generous 


age; 





beauteous locust, which I remembered as if it had 
been yesterday, that I resembled it to my own hopes, 
was in ruins; it had been lately struck with light- 
ning, a dreadful bolt had rent it asunder; its boughs 
were dry on the ground, and a few withered leaves 
were the only remnants of the bright and profuse fo- 
liage which I had there so ardently admired. 

Yes, it was yet an emblem in its melancholy deso- 
lation. Blasted and broken as it was, it yet present- 
ed its resemblance to my own heart. 


The objects around me were unchanged. ‘The 
clouds were as beautiful, and the scene as bright; 
but oh! what a difference in my own affections. The 
mother upon whom I doated, was gone. My beloved 
father was dv -and the object of MY youthful pas- 
sion reposed Ya her quiet grave. A thousand hopes 
had been blasted—a thousand dreams were dispelled 
for ever. Those to whom I had looked with deep af- 
fection, were passed away, and here I stood again 
alone, and contemplative, musing on the beauties of 
the scene. B. 








THE REPOSITORY. 





To the Editor of the New-York Mirror. 








BYRON AND SOUTHEY. 


Sin—Liberal critics, whese minds are illuminated 
by the light of candour, unanimously admit that few 
men have acted so noble and exemplary a part on 
the theatre of life, as the illustrious Byron. And 
though his exalted virtue, and brilliant genius glori- 
fied humanity, yet, like that great martyr of slander, 





Mecenas, by whose prodigal munificence, and active 
patronage, he was pushed into fame and Consequence 
But the laurelled ingrate surrendered bis heart to the 
dominion of the cold-blooded vices of envy and in- 
gratitude, on finding that the public, with just dis 

crimination, preferred the iuspiration of a matchless 
genius, unrivalled for originality of grand conception 

graphic delineation of character, and for enthusiasm 
of romantic passion, and energy of sentiment, to the 
perverse conceits, chimerical idealisms, childish affec: 
tation, and gloomy mysticism, which spring up like 
noms weeds in the poetical garden of Dr. Southey. 
The sonnetteer of Sir William Curtis, became the in- 
strument of treachery when he perceived Byron soar 

ing on the pinions of an eagle beyond his reach, to the 
highest regions of poetical glory, while he had to 
creep, like a snako, through the serpentine paths of 
adalation, craft, and apostacy, to that Inglorious chai: 
which was filled by a Shadwell. From this lonely 
throne, he may, like Milton’s satan, look up with hope 

less envy to the splendid elevation of Byron's fame, 
and with a mind tortured with the poignancy of dis- 
appointment, curse the sun of popularity for shining 
so bright in that sphere from which he must be eter- 
nally excluded. Dr. Southey’s life developes dark 
traits that sink below the zero of moral excellence, 
and he has, by a shameful dereliction of principle, and 
a reprehensible abandonment of friends, committed 
crimes against the loftiest qualities of human nature. 
for which all the alleged divinity, and amiability of 
his private life, will not atone; nor will the impotent 
apologies that are uttered in the senseless jargon of 
fanaticism, and the ignorant slang of bigots, exempt 
them from the censure and abhorrence of wisdom and 








fluence of this scene, and I gazed Jong and deeply till 


Napoleon, his reputation could, on earth, find no 





candid liberality. Lord Byron was not less dis- 
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tinguished for every manly virtue, and gene:ous affec- 
tion, than for his inalienable constancy in political) 
principle, and an undeviating attachment to bis 
inends: honour was his polar star, magnanimity of! 





“oul, and an implacable enmity to despotism, were 
the distinguishing perfections that adorned his cha-| 
racter. His course was even and splendid, and the 

wheels of his triumphal car rolling over it, crumbled | 
mto dust “the crabbed formalities of cloudy philulo- || 
gists, and the technical babble of the frivolous con-| 
noisseurs” of the London Quarterly Review. Though | 
iis writings are eminent for a nice developement of | 
feeling, a well sustained strain of tenderness, as well 
as for the freshness and lustre of their colouring, and|| 
the spirit and truth that breathe through their repre- || 
sentations, yet ] may be told by affected moralists, || 


Unat those charms of poetry which minister to our de-|| occasioned a load of unmerited obloquy to be thrown | 
light, and awaken the sublimest emotions of a sensi- | 


live mind, have a tendency to undermine the pillars} 
(that support the superstructure of religion and morali- 
ty! It as true, that Lord Byron, like some of the best 
and wisest of mankind, has deviated so far from the! 
daws of purity, as to gather laurels on the flower-star- 


red field of amatory verse. But of this crime, crimi- 


nal as it is, Pope, Swift, and Dryden, have been) 


guilty; nay, it is even hinted by one of the biogra- 
phers of the Colossus of morality,” of him * who 
Weighed the moral character mm the balance of the 
sanctuary ;"’ of the sturdy champion of virtue, Dr. 
Johnson, that something more than pure Platonic 
friendship existed between him and his inmate Miss 
Williams. 
too vivid an expression to his voluptuous pictures, 
ud that beguiling serpents lurk under the flowery 


verdure of his poetry, calculated to deprave innocence, 


Let those who tell us that Byron gives 





and seduce youth, first cast into the fire the works| 
of Dryden, Pope, Switt, and Sterne, before they de-| 
nounce and anathematize, the author of Childe Ha-| 
roid, @$ those authors transcend the noble poet in gross| 


immorality of sentiment, and indelicacy of language ; 
and yet these classically licentious writers are revered | 
by the demure Matron, and the languishing Miss, and 
saad by amiable femeles who are as pure as angels, | 


and as chaste as vestals. I would thank some of the 


talented correspondents of the Mirror to point out a 
passage in the poetry of Byron, that has the tendency 
of mantling the cheek of the «>t sensitive daughter 
of modesty with the blush of shave,’ Is it not over-| 
weeping fastidiousness in the lady we,? reads T'om 
Jones, Roderick Random, and 


esondemn Don Juan? 


Tristram ‘s.; 


ndy, to 
Priscran %- 





a 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 
GENBRAL 8ST. OLATR. 
General St. Clair was born in Edinburgh, and 
‘ame to this country in the fleet commanded by admi- 
755. Atan early period of his 





yal Boscarven, in 1755. 
life, he took up the profession of arms, and served as 
lieutenant in the British army, under general Wolf, at 
the taking of Quebec, Tle served during the whole 
of the French war of 1756, in the course of which he 
was honoured with the friendship of generals Wolf, 
Murray, and Moncton, under whose directions he 
learned the art of war. After retiring from the British 
army, he settled in Ligonier valley, on the side of 
Ligonier Old Fort, of which he had been the first 
commandant. In 1773, Richard Penn, lieutenant 
governor of the province, appointed him prothonotary, 
and register, and recorder, for Westmoreland county, 
which offices, with others, he held in 1775, when he 
received a colonel’s commission in the continental 
service. Although this appointment was without soli- 
citation on his part, he assumed the duties of his new 
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station with promptitude, and alacrity; and he recruit- 
ed six full companies, and marched them to the vi- 
cinity of Quebec, by the first of the next May. In 
the campaign of 1776, he served in Canada, in com- 
pany with colonel Wayne, under the orders of generals 
Thompson and Sullivan; and his knowledge of the 
country, gained im the previous war, as well as his 
military experience, was of essential advantage to the 
army. In the fall of the same year, he joined general 
Washington, in Jersey, and first suggested that me-| 
morable ruese de guerre, which terminated in the cap-| 
ture of the Hessians at Princeton, and which revived | 
the sinking spirits of the arimy and the country. In) 
the summer of 1777. he commanded Ticonderoga, | 
which fort, 


} 


being untenable in consequence of the. 
small force under his command, was abandoned, which 


upon him at the time. The military tribunal, how- 
ever, which investigated his conduct, pronounced, that 
valthough he lost a post, he saved a state; and all the} 
| well-informed have unequivocally approved his con- 
lduct. He was in the battle of Brandywine as a 


volunteer, not having, at that time, any command. 





When the army marched southward, he was left in 
Pennsylvania, to organize, and forward the troops of | 
jthat state, in consequence of which, he arrived at 
Yorktown only a short time before the surrender of the 
| British army. From thence he went to the south with | 
la reinforcement to general Greene. 


After the peace, he was a member of Congress, and | 
president of that body; and in 1788, he was appointed | 
governor of the then North Western territory. In| 
I 


| 
J 
| 
io 
(1791, he was again appointed a major general in the) 
4 of the United States. 
| 


In all the various stations and situations of his life, 
after he became known to general Washington, he| 
enjoyed the especial confidence and friendship of; 
‘that distinguished patriot. 
| General St. Clair, in his domestic relations, felt 
the kinder sympathies of our nature in their fullest 


force. In social life he was much valued asa friend. 





His conversation was instructing and interesting, en- 
livened by wit, and embellished by science. As a sol- 


dier and statesman, he possessed a piercing accuracy 
of mind; and fearless of censure from the short sight- 
ed and presumptuous, he looked to the results, rather| 
than to the immediate consequence, of his actions. 
The resources of his mind were best developed in diffi- 
cult and adverse circumstances ; and although fortune, | 
in some instances, seemed determined to thwart his! 
purposes, his coolness, his courage, and his constan- 
vy, were above her reach. 

' Picvidence seems to have designed, that the Ameri- 
can revons. “” should disclose every species of great- 
ness ; and the fit, f this notice. after tmling with 
unsubdued resolution «guinst disaster, and smiling 
upon adversity, fulfilled his destiny by descending to 
the tomb, a great man in ruins. ‘The afflicting spec- 
tacle of his last days, smites the heart with sorrow. 
The friend of Washington, the companion of his glo- 
ry ; he who, by his counsel, turned the tide of battle, 
in the most gloomy period of the revolution; he who, 
in the winter of 1777, on the banks of the Delaware, 
looking on the broken army of liberty, beheld, at his 
word, the light of enthusiasm gleam over the brow of 
misfortune; he who, in 1783, before the entrench- 
ments of York, standing by the side of the father of 
his country, and participating his feelings, saw the 
liberty of that country sealed by the surrender of its 
foes, closed his life in negleeted solitude. On the 
summit of the Chesnut Ridge, which overlooks the 
valley of Ligonier, in which the commencement of 
the revolution found him in prosperity; on this lone- 
jsoine spot, exposed to winter winds as cold and deso- 











/lating as the tardy gratitude of his country, died ma- 


i 


jor general Antuvr Sr. Crain. The traveller, a: 
he passed the place, was reminded of the celebrated 
Roman exile’s reply: “Tell the citizens of Rome. 
that you saw Caius Marius sitting among the ruins ot 
| Carthage.” He is almost in the rear of the gallant band 
ip going to mortality’s last sojourn; but his great cap 
tain has gone before to provide him quarters in the sky 





—————— — _____________,,) 


REVIEW. 





THE ORPHANS. 


Anew work has just appeared, ascribed to Mr. Wittiam 
Carpet, entitled the Orphans; an American Tale. The 
chief incidents, as they are detailed, are understood to be 
founded on facts. 


The introductory chapters, which lead to the narrative, 
are chiefly made up of moral reflections and observations, 
which for force and soundness, we think peculiarly valua- 
ble and happy. Indeed it is seldom we meet with a perform- 
ance evincing stronger or chaster thoughts, clothed in law 
guage more appropriate and beautiful They are evident- 
ly the suggestions of a well disciplined mind, and one ac’ 
customed to deep and solid reflection. 


We think we cannot better aid the cause of truth and 


virtue, than by republishing in the Mirror, the following 
charming passages ; 


“ From the cradle to the grave, the way-faring man finds 
nothing so cheering asthe sympathetic kindness of a friend ; 
and this sympathy takes its natural flow from the springs 
of parental, filial, and fraternal love, In vain do moral 
philosophers give lessons on fortitude, and stoics teach the 
indifference of pleasure and pain: they cannot change the 
organization of man, nor the conditions on which his being 
is held. Dissipation, or the eager cares of business may, 
for a while, check the current of thought; or pride may 
stifle complait: friends sometimes prove unfaithful, and 
often are lost; but the need of friendship does not therefore 
cease to be felt: and the pillow of restis not more necessa- 
ry to the weary, aking head, than the kindness of a con- 
‘genial bosom to the burdened heart.” 





‘« The interchange of kind offices, and a certain degre 
of contidence between man and man, which is but an other 
expression for friendship, is the indispensable bound of hu- 
man society; but the family hearth is the central point 
where the selfish and social feelings unite ; and neither 
sound morals nor true felicity can exist, where the rela- 
tions of domestic life are not duly honored and maintain- 
ed.”’ 

“ Among all the glories which a nation can boast, there 
is no higher praise than the excellence of its women; and 
this prime interest in a state leads, most directly, to every 
other earthly good. Itis for woman, gifted by nature, re- 
fined by instruction, animated with the fire from the altai 
of her God, to lighten the load of human wo, and lead the 
way in every genial influence of the heart.’ 


‘* A woman, firmly governing her conduct by the princi- 
ples of rectitude ; feeling the responsibility of her charac: 
ter and means of improvement ; trusting to guidance from 
on high ; acquires the ripened judgment of mature years, 
without losing the delicate sensibility which was the charm 
of her youth. Her bosom is the abode of peace, where 
virtue delights to dwell ; the mansion of heavenly faith and 
hope, and charity; of all the pure and cheering influence 
of social life; the mental treasury of her friends, anda 
temple for her God. If it should be her fortune to be con- 
nected in wedded life, happy the man who receives hei 
promised faith, and “happy the child that shall call hei 
mother.” 

The narrative commences with the third chapter. The 
circumstances are such as seem to carry with them the evi 
dences of truth. They are exceedingly interesting ; the ap- 
peal is constantly to the heart ; and in our judgment only 
require to be read to be admired. The whole is a lively 
illustration of the happy consequences whieh flow from the 
exercise of the great duties of charity, kindness, and be- 
nevolence. But the finest feature in the performanee is the 
part which unfolds one of those mysterious movements in the 
agency of Providence, by which, for wise purposes, persons 
are frequently brought from the humblest, and even from 
the most helpless conditions in life, to fill stations which call 
into action the noblest and best feelings of the heart. 

The following observations, which are of a general na- 
ture, are so excellent and well timed, that we think them 
well worthy an attentive perusal :-— 








“ Peaceful, happy America! may it be thine to cherish the 
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blessings of generous freedom, and lead the way of na- 
tions, in the science of humanity 

«“ Citizens of a chosen and highly prospered land | if your 
rapid increase of numbers and strength ; if the wilderness 
falling before your cultivators ; towns spreading over new- 
ly cleared fields ; canals uniting distant rivers, lakes and 
seas: splendid streets rising, in quick succession, in your 
cities ; and freighted ships thickening m your ports ; if 
these things delight the eye, gratify the desive of wealth, 
and afford subjects of thankfulness, remember, there are 
higher interests than these There is a cause which makes 
a country flourish, and gives to the city all its solid increase 
Not the house, but they who build the house; the minds 
and hearts, which guide these improvements, are the ob- 
jects to which the intelligent stranger directs his inquiry 
Americans! a suffering world looks to you, for the glorious 
illustration of those principles which unite, exalt, and per- 
petuate nations ; for the mitigation of human wo; for all 
the influences, which can add worth and felicity to man on 
earth; aod the earthly means of rendering him the fit re 
ceptacle of eternal bliss Be not wnmindful of your sacred | 
obligations. Cherish the moral, humave, and enlight-| 
ening institutions, which, more than fleets and armies, | 
will advance your cause. Make your name glorious through 
the world, by connecting tt with all which is generous aud 
ceood: and enthralled millions, round the globe, partaking 
a common nature and feeling common wants, will admire 
your example, walk by your light, and pay a willing hom- 
age to your virtues. Have you broken the fetters of the 
haughty oppressor? Forget not now, among yourselves, 
the deserving objects of your compassionate care Re.- 
member the parentless child: and let not the resemblance 
be found, in this country, to the deplorable, but strong pic- 
ture, drawn, in an other favoured region, by the chief of po- 
ets, three thousand years ago” 


* The day, that to the shedes the father sends, 
Robs the sad orphin of bis father’s friends; 
He, wretched cutcast of mankind, appears 
For ever sad, for ever bathed in tears ; 

Among the happy , unregarde d. he 
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’ 
Bolroa: .—Strange as it may a pear, we have as yet no authentic connect i 
jed account of the private and personal himory of a man who bas hed few) 
equal in modern tumes, whether we regard he great shill amd valour on the 
fiel!, or hie ecutenes, tact, aod wisdom m the senate. But sow thal the din | 
of arms hes ceased, we trust this deskleratum will seen be supplied, and, in| 
|the meantime we may mention a fact which seems to have escaped the aatice 
jof all bs biographers While living i» Kingston, be eppled humelf wareeat- 
tngty to the ouly of European tectxs, and though eheemt—uawllingly *> 
sent——for a time, from the sceoe of action, was constantly employed in com | 
meting to paper (be pleas of battles, which be afterwards so suecensfally redw- | 
ced to practice In particular he eagerly embraced every opportunity of} 
wetching the mancuvres of the troops about Kingston, aod such was his en 
thustaem aad mental abstraction, that he was freyue oily seee stac ting in ihe 
front of the line, unconsciously acting the part of « fugheman. The cireum: | 
stance, toge her with he constant appearsece oa the drulbgrewnd, naturally | 
attracted the attention of the command officer, who having learnt the ehe- | 
racter and quality of the stranger, very obligingly ordered be men to repeat 
eccastonally some of those movement in which Bolivar took the greatest im | 
terest. Short as his residence in the island was, he added mach to 


found be had a new enemy to cortend with, and (he Liberator & candid emagh | 
to ascriLe much of his subsequent good fortune to hie acetdental vied to 
Jamaica. On leaving Le Giuayra, Bolwar was dressed in the uniform of a 
general, and wore enormously large mustechios; but before he had been many | 
hours at sea, he divested his face wholly of hair, set dreeved hunself in 4 pla | 
sutt cf chothes—a preceeding which produced such a change in be appearance, 
that the wondering sailors entertaned doubt as to he porsowal mentity. 
—_—_—_—_—_— } 
Eggs gvod for the V oier.—The father of Wilkam Geoling, the Antinaary, | 
vd suthor of * Watks in and about Canterbury,” was ome of the favo: tes of 
Uharles I]. aad remarkable for a ime voice; in allusion to which, the merry 
monarch once saul, “ Talk of your wightingales! 1 have a gosling who excels | 
them all.” His majesty presented him with « silver ogg, Alled with guimeas, 
saying,“ | Aave kcard that eggs wre good fur the voter.” | 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
Botanical experiment —Twe young bea b-trees planted at the same time, 
in the same sool, at a small distance from each other, and equally healthy, were, 
pitched upon as the subjects of the following experiments. Thes were ac 
curately measured, and as soon as the buds began to swell in the spring, the 
whole trunk of one was cleansed of ite moe and dwt, by means of a brash and 
soft water. Afierwarcds it was washed with a wet Gannel twice or thew e every 


week till shout the middle of summer nh avtuma they were again measured, 





Extraordinary preservation foam decay.—-A most extraordinary in 


some of the vaulis of St. Martins’ Church, in that city, On opening a lead 
colin, wherein were deposited, 65 years ago, the remains of the Rev. Mr. He- 
ron, rector of the parish, the body was found as perfect as wheat was depo- 
sited in the tomb, the flesh yielding to the touch, and recovered tis smoothme «, 
when the finger was removed; a vapkin wrapped round the head, and the 





Hangs on the robe, or trembles at the knee ; 
While those his father's former bounty fed, 


‘ , , | 
Nor reach the goblet, nor divide the bread ; } Pulmonary Consumptions= Ln the iacipient, and indeed, in wore advan 


The kindest but bes present wants allay, 
To leave bim wretched the succeeding day. 
Frugal compassion’ Heeddless, they who boast 
Hoth parents still, nor teel what he has lost, 
Shall ery,‘ Be gone! thy father feasts not bere’ 
The wretch obeys, retiring with a tea.” 

Homer's Iliad. Book XXTT. 


Pope's Translatio: 

We conclude by one more extract. This is the first sen- 
fence of the first chapter, and is not less sublime than beau- 
tiful : 

«“ The highest attempt of human thought is the contem- 
plation of that Divine Providence which governs the world.” 








MISCELLANY. 


_ ~ — 


ladulgcnce tn Bed. —Vhe last No. of the Luropean Magazine contains an 
ingenious article, showing the way in which lying tou long in bed injures the 





body. ‘This is unquestionably one of the most pernicious habiis which can be- | 


sel poor human nature leo much bed (and above seven hours is too much) 
debilitates both body and mind : it causes indigestion, ne: vous divorders, low 
spirits, and ts as hostile to * good looks” as to strength aad cheerfalness. We 
hear some unhappy and inveterate sluggard exclain,, © Hat different constitu 
tions require different quautities of rest! No such thing: seven hours is an 
ample allowance for young or old, weak or strong, and (he softer sex may be 
essured, thot all the dowesiies ia the work will not improve their complextens 
half so effectually as the wholesome, usetul, and every way valuable practice 
of early ristug} a practice agatast which pot asinele objection can be u ged, 
and which costs absolutely nothing — unless indeed that ts an objection 
ee 

Auction of Ladi-s-— An auction of anwarried ladies used to take place 

annually in Babylon. “ fn every district.” says the historian, “ they asseim- 


gained possession of her. The second in personal appearsuce followed, aad 
the Madders gratthed themselves wih handsome wrves, according to the depth 
of thei purses. But, alas! seems there were in Mabylon some ladies for 
which no money was likely to he offered, yet these alo were disposed of, 
provident were (he Babylonians, “ When all the beautiful virgins,” says the 
historian, “ were sold, the crier ordered the most deformed to stand up 3 «nid 
after he had openly demanded whe would marry her with a small sam, she 
was at length adjudged to the man who would he satisfied with the least ; i 
this manne: (he money arieng from the sale of the handsome served as a por- 
tion tothose who were either of disagreeable looks, or that had any other un 
perfec tion.” This custom pres atled alwan 500 years before Ubrist. 
—_——-—— 

Fifty years ago.—In seventy years the people of Great Britain have ad- 
wanced fall exht millions. Ta twenty-five years, the number of inhabited 
houses in England and Wales alone have advanced one half Kifiy yeas 
seo, the very existence of caualy was a matter of meredulty. Fifieen mull 

ws of public wealth hive new been protiiahly absorbed by these mighty 
ducts; and at least half as much more ws at this hour destined for their for- 
yeation, Fifty years ago, there wes hardly a steamecngine iw the kingdom. 
Phere cannat now be less than twelve thousand; a creation of power equal 
fo at least a quarter ot a millioa of horses ; an energy which, im a simgle day 
would have raised up the great Pyramid of Egypt. Filly years ago, aur an- 
nual export of manufactured cotton did not amount to a quarter of a million 
in value Tt has now swollen to nearly thuty millions. tu the same perio 


ww exported woollens, in defiance of SB ixon, Prussian, Spanish, and American | 


competition have advanced more than two millions. Fifty vears age, our ex- 
jrorts of linens were about four millions of yards ; they are now nearly forty 
inillions. Fifty years ago, the whole value of our exported produce, hoth 
native and foreign, was just fifieen millions of money: the value of British 
produce exported, alone, is now more than fifty millions. A handed and 
fifty years ago, says old Tucker, there were only two or three vessels in 8c ot- 
land above two hundred tuns; our whole tonnage is now more than a 
quarter of a million, employing twenty thousand souls. A handred and fifty 
years ago, says Chalmers, the whole navy of Britain did not amount to a hun- 
dred theusand tons; itis now at least three millions of tous; employing about 
(wo hundred thousand souls.---Eng. Paper. 


come from a draper's shop, 
—_—_-—-—-— 


ced stages of this vohappy complawi, the whaling of the fumes arising ( om 
the huraing of a composition, the Lasis of which 1 supposed te he common Lar, 
has been of singular utility. A Mr. Timowell, of Poole, Dorsetshire, has eutt 
ployed it with extraordinary success. The modus operandi he thus exploim 
--“ the first symptoms of ths horrid disease are generally accompanied by an 
ivritating cough, which arising from the excoriation of that beautiful and de 
hieate structure, the liaing of the air tubes, which no medicine can powihly 
reach. These excormtions, aggravaicd by the cough, gradually degenerate 
into open and destructive ulcers, whereas the fumigation coming in lmmedi- 
ate contact with these excoriations, of perhaps sm % ulcers, H heals them, the 
cough ceases, the p tient guns strength and ultimately recovers.” 


—_—_—_—_———_— 

A tall, cant, red headed Irishman straight from swate Erin, upon viewing 
a late militia muster, broke out un the following exclamation—* And sure now 
my honeys, you had all better he after digging your piaters at home in a pa- 
ceable way, than to he coming here winding no body's business at all, at all— 
and that fellow who is bating the drum, if he lived in dear Ireland might be 
bating hiv own empty stomach the while. if they took the lehour of 2 day from 
him, and the praters from the mouth of hu childers, to make bim « spalpeen 
}} ot a soklier withont pay.” 








Of real anassuming wil, few of the human race have a larger share than 
some of the American todians. Not many veare sinee, there liwed on Mar- 
|| tha’s Vineyard, an Indian by the name of Abel. He was not only possessed of 
uncommon wit, but was endowed with a sound understanding. He was an 

expert ficherman, and commanded a Gshing boat.—One spring he entered into 
| partnership, for the fishing season, with a Mr. Hawkes. One day, wheo 
|| Hawkes and his crew were fishing, while Abel and be meq were on shore, 
|| there was sent to the company a supply of provisions, among which was some 
||} good butter, all of which lot Abel secured to himyelf.—Hawkes commg on 
shore soon after, and finding that Abel had monopolized all the batter, rery 
severely reprovea him for his dishonesty. “ Pray forgive me,” said the cral- 
||ty native, * for L never knew before that Hawkes eat butter with their fish.” 

—_—_— 

| Shortly afier the commencement of the last war a tox was laid on candies, 
|| Which, ae @ Ricardo jecture would prove, made them dearer. A Scotch 


was raved, and asked why.— Tis a’ owing to the war,” said Paddy. * The 


war!’ said the astonished matron; “ Gractous me! are they gaua to fight 
|} by candle light !”” 
| 


—_—_—_—-_--—— 
“ Mr. Tollman,” said one who was hall seas over, to a toll gatherer at the 
|| end of the toll-bridge,“ I have heen over to the village all day, spinning street 
| 
| 





yarn.” © 1 thought se,” eaid the old man, “ for I see that you are reeling it off 


this evening.” 


|| The follow.ng toast was lately given ata public meeting: The Fair---while 
|| they cultivate their eternal graces, may they oot forget that the epirit of the 
ge i in favour of internal Improvements. 
-_-—_-_---— 
Mines of Copper, Tin and Zinc, of consuierable extent and firet quality, are 
said to have been discovered in the counties of Wythe and Grayson, Vir 


hut from the circumstance of his slouping very much, & paswed over bun. 
* You see,” said he to his friend, “bad I been an upright Judge, I might have 


heen killed.” 
—_—_-__-_—_—_—————— 


A Parts paper gives the following account of an incident which lately took 
| Place at the jardin des Plantes. 

| A man hed introduced hunself into the interior of the menagerie. The 
|| keeper perceiving him, ran towards him, to make him go owl, but at the same 
i jt une the lon Atlas, whose cage was not well closed, ramed the grate adroitly, 
jan! lett tus cage. The keeper erred inmedintely to the imprudent man, ‘ place 
yoursell agamst the wall, and keep sill, or you are lost! It is well known 
ihat it is necessa:y to show firmness and courage hefore the king of animals. 
The man obeyed, the keeper followed his example. The lion walked for- 
ward and approached first the keeper, but he recollected the friend who 
brought him his food, caressed hima in an affectionate manner, and passed on 
to the stranger. Arrived before him, the eyes of the animal sparkled, he 
raised his enormous paws, and placed them on the man’s shoulders. For 
some moments the lion remained in that position; he scrupulously examimed 
the man, who already thought himself his victim, smelt of bim from head to 
foot, and afterwards returned mechanically to his cage. The grate was im- 
ediviely shut. But the stranger has oot yet recovered from bis fright--his 
life is despaired of, 


! i 

' 

' 

——————— 

| Judge Root, in going a circuit in England, had a stone thrown at his head, 











tas wevrem® | 
stock of miliary knowledge, aud when Morilio next met him im the ) ah he |! 


/meritortous performer, and deserves encouragement Hiv 


and the increase of the washed tree war found to exceed the other two to one. | 
| 


shroud covering the corpse, were as white and uninjured as if they had just | 
| 


| 

1] 
1] 
ii 
i} 


|| wife in Greenock remarked te the chandler, Paddy Macheth, tha the price | 
ble on a certain day of every year, all the virgins of marriageable age.” The | 


inost beautiful ie first set up, and the man whe bed the largest sum of money | 





THE DRAMA. 


CHATHAM. 
We witnessed the performance of “ Virginius,” on Mon 
jday evewing last, by Mr Maywood. This gentleman s figure 
jand voice can scarcely be considered adapted to that range 





of character to which Virginias prominently belongs. Not 
withstanding all these disadvantages, however, his perform 
ance was excellent, evincing @ correct and judicious concep 





tion of the part generally, and in detail, particular instances 
of fine acting 


While there was much to admire in the oe 
casional traits of feeling and dignity he displayed, there was 
nothing which could offend the most fastidious critic. This 
jindeed, is the general character of Mr. May wood's acting 
| distinguished for sound taste and practical good sense. In 
jthe Virginia of Miss Riddle, he had a daughter worthy o! 
inspiring such exertions, did they not spring from Mr May 
wood's own talented mind. She is a young and beaut 
ful girl, whose infantine simplicity of manner is most capt 
vating, while the merit of her personation of the character 
shows her mind to be beyond her years. We are quite 
charmed with her as an actress, and prophesy her emi 
Of Mr. Seott’s 
Appius, we can only say, that it was in his useal manver 
justly and properly conceived 


nence as she advances inthe profession 
He is an industrious and 


person is good, and his voice, with careful tuition, may be 
much improved He appears to be attentive to the duties 


stance of prevervation was discovered at Plymouth, Englond, m repair | of the stage, and possessing undoubted eapabibility, cannot 


fail of ultimate success.— Mr, Thayer was “ admired by the 
boxes” as Icilius, for he “* made love like an angel."—Ro 
|berts as Dentatus, aud Simpson as Titus, were truly “ fis! 
out of water.’—From the beautiful manauvres of the su 
pernumeraries in the Lady of the Lake, and Mr. Wallack « 
acknowledged abilities in training them to stage duty, we 
did not expect to see the faux pas, which they made in 
|| several instances during the performance of Virginius.- 
| Phe eutive effect of more than one scene was completely 
destroyed by their blunderings. This will, no doubt, be 
}/corrected on any future representation.—Among the © no 


|! ble Romans,” the “ commonwealth of kings, the men o! 


' 
ttaly,” we distinguished ow the stage, few of the traits o! 


}\the Scipios and the Fabi, One of them we especially not 
jied; the unlucky suiter who was so dum-founded before the 
puissant decemvir, that his voice refused to come at his bid 


||ding, and 

) “ Open-mouthed he stood, 

| Gasping for speech, yet speechless.” 
|, By our common law, no witness can be arrested going to 
ljor returning from court, but the poor suiter's words were 
arrested in his throat half-way, elearly showing, to the proo! 
of Mr. Sampson's theory, that our /atw was not that of the 


|| Romans 
' 


|| Forest Rose —This charming opera was performed ou 
|| Tuesday last, for the benefitof Mr. Woopwortn, A mor 
numerous assembly of beauty, fashion and taste, has never 
before crowded within the walls of Chatham —lIt was » 
fair benefit, and is an evidence that Stim is as great a 
|| favourite with the ladies as ever. The songs of Messdames 
Burke and Wallack were given with fine effect, and Messis 
Howard and Keene, were in good voice. After the curtain 
dropped, “ author, author |" was shouted from all quarters 
of the house, when Mr. Wallack appeared, and modestly 
“ begged leave to inform the public that it became necessa 
ry for him again to remind them that it was not usual on 
such occasions for the author to appear,” &ce. We did 
not like it—there was something iv the manner as well as 
the matter that offended ; it was not necessary that he should 
inform the public of any thing, but that Mr. Woodworth de. 
clined appearing on the stage, and that he tendered his 
thanks, &c. But we know that it is usual for an author to 
|| appear on such an occasion, and that Mr. Hawkins was in 
ll coduced to the audience, and that too by the manager, at- 
1| ter the success of his piece. We should not, however, have 
noticed Mr. Wallack’s conduct had this been his first offence 
A manager should be polite and unassuming, and pot too 
eager to show his consequence to the public. It won't do. 











The Manager in Distress had the desired effect of creating 
an uproar, and for some minutes the audience were ata loss 
to ascertain what it weant. The allusions to the other house, 
and to Miss Kelley, should have been omitted. They were 
very improper. 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. || 


. — 








To the Editor of the New-York Mirre: 








Owld Halli, near N askville, August WO, 1825. 

My pean rrienp.—As the god of day, gradu- 
ally declining from his meridian height, wended bis}! 
course towards his nightly lodgings, we mounted our 
horses, and, anticipating scenes of novelty and inte-|| 
rest, started for a camp-meeting which, as 1 before in-|) 
formed you, aie very common in this section of the 
union. We crossed the bridge, and riding rapidly for- 
ward, soon attained an eminence, from which the little 
village of Haysborough might be seen in the distance, 
rearing its humble head, and unobtrusively taxing the 


atteution of the traveller; while at its foot, the gentle||holy tabernacle. We inquired of them the distance) 


Cumberland meandered forward through the thicken- 
ing gloom, till it was obscured by distance from 
the sight. Nature seemed hushed into repose, and 


‘fund of patience and forbearance.” 


‘bawled after us, “* Darned ungentee! gentlemen ; ill 
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lend fat carion crows. Come,” continued I, address- 
ing my companion, “ let us push forward, and leave 
‘this old fellow to prate as long as he pleases, to those 
'who may be disposed to listen to him, and who are 
blessed with that which | have not—an inexhaustible 
So saying, we 
rode on, amid the execrations of the old man who 


bred puppies, not fit to hold a candle to my Jacky,” 

\&e.; and after passing ata rapid swell over three or 
four miles of a rocky, stumpy, rutty road, we met a 
complicated company who, from the mirth and laugh- 
ter that bursted, ever and anon, from them, appeared 
rather to be celebrating the orgies of the wine-loving 
god, than returning from the place of the Almighty’s 


to the camp-meeting. 
“Six miles,” replied some of them. 





naught was heard but the chirping of her winged 
ling away the hours in friendly converse, or chat- 
less raillery, we jogged onward. The taverns were 
closed; they no longer emitted notes of boisterous 
mirth, or genial glee. No longer could be seen the 
habitual tippler, reeling homeward to meet the mild 
remoustrances of an affectionate wife, and to con- 
taminate, by his example, the morals of his children. 
No living inhabitant was visible, except an old negro 
woman, who was busily engaged in collecting dry 
chips and sticks by the road side, to prepare, I sup- 
pose, the evening meal, against the return of her mas- 
ter and his family, from their Sabbath excursion, 

**Good evening to you, old mother,” said I: * can 
you direct us to this camp-meeting to which, I pre- 
sume, from the stillness that prevails, all the inhabi- 
tants of your village, but yourself, have gone?” 

“IT am unacquainted with the road, sir,” replied 
she, “* but our people went in that direction,” poiat- 
wg to a road on our left hand. 

* Thank you kindly.—Good evening,” 
forward. 

** How far is it to Burton's?" said I, to an old man 
with grizzly white locks, who was gathering wild 
plums by « crystal brook, that ran saemieateal 
across the heath. 

‘Five miles, gentlemen,” replied he, bowing. 

“Can you give us directions by which we may be 
enabled to arrive at that place?” said my companion. 

“ To be sure and sartain—that Lcan. ‘Thank hea- 
ven, I have not lived here these five-and-twenty 
years, come next new-yeat’s day, and not know 
where Burton’s camp ground is? Go forward,” con- 
uoued he, scratebing bis head, and stopping as if to 
study, ‘to Billy Swan's blacksmith shop. You know 
Billy Swan, gentlemen, don't ye? as big a rogue as 
ever stoled a sheep on a dark night; but that’s be- 
tween you and J, and that there tree. Well, when 
you come to his shop, turn through a gate on your 
left hand, and ride on ull you come to another gate of 
the same kind; then turn to your right, and go along 
by Capt. Sweezer's that has got the big horse, (noble 
man,) and then turn to your left by Jim ‘Taylor's 
grog shop ; (there's where I got a pint of the best rum 
@ ever tasted ;) and then turn to your right till you 

come to where ‘Tom Tuklewhiffe keeps tavern, with 
Giineral Jackson over the door, right against Betsy 
Waters’ sign of the Switch-tailed Mare; and then 
turn to your left, by a great white house that Squire 
‘Tosser do live in, and then you can take into a path 
right across the country ; and then—” 

** And then,” cried I, impatiently interrupting bim, 
and inwardly cursing his foolish loquacity, * and then 
it will be midnight, and we shall be compelled to take 


and we rode 


(six miles! then we must unknowingly have assum- 
songsters, and the sound of our own voices, as whi-}) 


** Bix devils,” cried 1, looking at my companion; 


ed the nature of tee crab, and instead of progress- 
jing, are making a retrograde movement; for these 
wilds, immeasurably spread, seem lengthening as we 
go." The shadows of evening were now beginning 
‘to fall; the trees grew more gigantic in their fantastic 
shapes and hues, while their tops were faintly tinged 
with the yellow beams of the declining sun. We were 
‘be ‘ginning to entertain serious apprehensions of hav- 
ling lost our road, or rather path; when, from behind 
a gently swelling acclivity, we beheld the smoke curl- 
‘ing upwards in graceful meanders, and forming a fairy 
wreath above our heads, and our olfactory nerves were 
yresently saluted by the grateful steams of various lus- 
viands, which indicated, that however these en- 
campers might regard their spiritual welfare, they had 
not forgotten to provide wherewith to minister to the 
wants of the carnal stomach. We now arrived at 
those rudely constructed tents or camps pitched 
here an! there, upon the open plain, and beard borne 
gently forward by the evening breeze, the songs of 
these worshippers in the woods. The sun had now hid- 
den his broad disk below the western limit of his diurnal 
course, and his last glittering beams fell transversely 
across the hills, over which we were passing ; while now 
and then a twinkling star glimmered through the open- 
ing’s ample foliage, and chequered the landscape with 
the lights and shades of nature’s pencil. 
| the distant home-bound cattle might be heard, with 
ithe shrill quavers of the milkmaid’s song, “ winding 
slowly over the lee.”” The minstrels of the grove 
were wending their way in twittering bands towards 
their nightly homes, and the purblind bat, rejoicing 
at the departure of day, was screeching forth his 





ness. After ridingata hard gallop for two or three 
miles over hill and dale, 
gloom,” 


ry point of the compass. 
perplexed, for deliberation as to ulterior measures 


heaven, we carelessly 








land the guidance of our 


the sweet scented smell of provender, they boundec 


melancholy notes of welcome to the approaching dark-|| 


Here we stopped, sorely 


| forward with fresh Vigour, regardless of our arms or 





just enveiled her blushing face, after putting to flight 
‘a knot of dandy clouds, that had arrayed themseives 
jim their best apparel, to gallant ber on her way, and 
lwes now tinging the yellow tassels of the waving corn 
with her mild beams, when we looked up and beheld 
‘the hospitable mansion of Col. Benson rising in full 
view beforeas. Thine ever, 
—_—_—__—_—_—_—— 


_TH Ki RA MBLER 


Icuapop. 

















“Te @ the Editor of the New-York Mvurror. 








——* And sow 
Asif his weary chariot the bowers 
Of Amphitrite, and her tending symphs, 
| om Grecian fable sung) he dips his orb, 
ow half immersed; aad nows olden carve 
Gives ove bright glance, thea total divappea: s.” 





Thomson 








Tuere is no country which! have ever visited that 
pleased my fancy more than my own dear New-York. 
Whatever man can reasonably wish for, may be found 
here. Although its winds do not carry on their wings 
|perfumes from the spices of Arabia, they delight our 
‘senses by conveying to them the sweetest odour of 
‘the rose, the violet, and the shrub. We have high- 
|swelling graceful hills, whose summits approach heav- 
en, and roaring cataracts, whose waters descend as 
gracefully and beautifully as any in the eastern world. 
Nature has given us the same feelings, and imagina- 
tion to enjoy them, and we ought to be, and in fact 
we are, as happy a people as any in the universe. 

In the course of one of my rambles in the Northern 
part of this state, I suddenly found myself in a sit- 
uation, which very much reminded me of the * Hap- 
py valley,” so beautifully described by Johnson, as 
the residence of Rasselas. I was surrounded on all 
sides by mountains which arose one behind the other, 
like waves on the ocean, until the most distant ap- 
peared like stationary clouds in the heavens. It seem- 
ed as if nature had exerted her utmost skill in their 
formation ; and placed them here, as her master 
work. ‘I know not why it is,” said my uncle, tak- 
ing hold of my hand, (for he accompanied me,) * that 
whenever I am placed in a situation like this, where 
the earth shows forth toso much advantage, the han- 
dy work of its Creator, I feel strange and indescriba- 
ble emotions. My bosom like the surrounding pros- 
pect, swells in pride and gratitude to heaven; and 








The bell of||the true spirit of devotion encircles my heart with the 


kindest and most grateful feelings. The enlivening 
notes of yonder feathered songster, show me what a 
fool I am, ever to be miserable—and every thing a- 
round me looks so gay and cheerful, that if I tried, 
'\L eould not be otherwise than happy.” 

My uncle at times is very enthusiastic ; but there 
was something in thescenery around us that was wor- 
thy of his highest praise. I was very young at that 








“through the thickning||time, and could form no clear ideas of splendour 
we came toa place, where various paths in- | 
tersected each other, and seemed to travel towards eve- 


until they were communicated to me ; but I now can 
\feel, what I would then have felt, had I been as capa- 
ble of enjoying its beauties as I am now. 


,|| The sun had just given a parting kiss to the tops of 
and finding no person who might furnish a clue to \the lofty trees, and sunk beneath the most distant 
guide us from this labyrinth of difficulties, with a pros-|| mountain. 


pect before us of no bed but the hard ground, or'|| 
our horses backs, and no covering but the canopy of 
slackened our bridles, and, 
like the knights errant of yore, trusted to providence]! setting sun. 
faithful animals for a}| 
|warm supper and a more downy couch. They appear- 
‘ed revived by this unexpected mark of confidence, 
land cocking their ears and snuffing in, I supposed, 


A few clouds that flung their fairy man- 
tle of shade over the swelling eminences, were float- 
ing before the breeze, arrayed in all the gaudy colours 
jof the rainbow, formed by the lingering rays of the 


It was at this period of the day, when my uncle made 
| what I considered a very wild and foolish preposition : 
|* Come, my son, ’’said he, (for he often bestowed upon 
me this affectionate appellation,) *‘let us climb to 
the top of yonder mountain, and behold the actions ot 
the busy throng beneath us.”—We accordingly as- 





jlegs, which often came in contact with the friendly|\ cended the hill. 


There was an old tree that had lately fallen, and 








shelter in the woods, along with your starving pigs 





saplins, that seemed desirous of shaking hands with us 
land greeting us on oOurjourney, Modest Cynthia had 














was resting on the branches of another near it— 
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stpon this we seated ourselves and had a distinct 
view of the prospect iu every direction; you could) 
ylainly hear the voices of persons below, and observe 
heir actions. “ Well, my son, is not this a happy 
world we live in?” said my uncle. I replied, “1 
cannot see that all are so happy—look at that old 
farmer passing under us, his ideas extend no farther 
than his cattle and his sheep—he knows nothing of 
the luxuries of the world and its refinements—he lives 
sveluded, pent up among these hills, without any pros-| 





pect of bettering his situation ; his fare is of the coarsest || 


kind, not half as good as I have seen given to Bray-| 
hounds inEngland. Think you, sir, that man would) 
follow the plough all day, or stand in a field mow- 
ive in the hot sun till he is literally drowning in the 
eweat of his own brow, ifhe could do otherwise ? and 
how can he be happy if it is his doom to work so la- 
boriously to support a life which, in my opinion, is 
not worth possessing ? He has never been to a ta- 
ble where the choisest viands, and the best of wines 
have been served up to him. At night he sits himself 
down and eats a supper of nothing but bread and milk, 
and then retiresto rest. How different is the life ofa 
city gentleman. He eats from silver plates the dear- 
est luxuries the world produces. He has the best of 
He passes most 
of his time in eating and drinking, and when he is 
tived of this delightful exercise, he calls his servant, to 
wet ready his horse and chair—and seating himself 
luxuriously init, drives off where he chooses. Ax 
night he goes either to a theatre, a ball, or garden; 
variety is continually offered to him; and that is the 
spice of life—but the poor farmer, bas nearly the 
same routine of business to go through each day. 
tle is compelled to leave a delightful bed at early morn, 
and then work all the day like a horse ; and what does 
he get for itmriches ? no—a paltry subsistence, a little 
farm house and barn; a few cattle, sheep, horses; and 
poultry ; and all this he must keep in the country.— 
(‘all you this happiness, my dear uncle ?” 

“You have formed an incorrect idea, my dear boy, 
of happiness,” answered my uncle. * You judge from 
wrong sources and therefore your opinions cannot be 
relied upon. You think that none but those who live 
« life of gayety can live a life of pleasure ; and that 
none but the rich and idle can be happy. That man 
whom you pity so much, would not exchange situa- 
tions with the king on his throne; you start, but it is 
true. You must not judge men by their looks or situ- 
ations to know if they are happy-—no my child, 


* If every man’s care was written on his brow, 
Many would our pity sbare, who do our envy now.’ 


wines imported to satisfy his palate. 


A man’s conduct may hide a dark and troubled soul, 
as easily as the waters of the ocean conceal the huge 
monsters that inhabit them. You ask me how that 
man, who appears to be shut out from all the luxuries 
and refinements of life, can be happy? 

I will answer you im a very few words: He has 
never enjoyed them, and therefore he does not crave 
them. You did not want wine till you had tasted it, 
and you was as happy without, as you are now with 
it. » Happiness consists entirely in our feelings}—And 
that course of life which is calculated to make our 
hody feel more comfortable, and our mind more at 
ease, is the happiest. Nature requires nothing more 
than the most simple food to support her; and there- 
lore the luxunes of life are altogether unnecessary to 
our happiness; in fact they are calculated to make us 
imiserable—they beget diseases, and ruin the constitu 


tion and the mind; they lead us to the commission of 


errors, which our conscience will revile us for—and 
when that rises up against us, we cannot be happy.— 
Happiness is placed in our own hands, and we can either 
make use of, or throw it away, as best suits us; for 


| TH 
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and if we keep a clear conscience, a contented mind, 
and a serene disposition, with the determination of be- 


Hing happy, we will be so. 


| ‘This is one of the early lessons my uncle taught me, 
and it made such an impression on my mind, that ere 
if had descended the hill, I determined never to be 
miserable. FRANK. 





E CABINET. 


| 


(——— = 


“1 had a dream, which was not all a dream.” 


Methought 1 stood within the streets of a city, popu- 
jlous and crowded. Sudden on the ear, came the 
sound of revelry, and the burst of music; while from 
the shining window of a mansion, a flash of light blaz- 
ed joyous: then came the loud laugh, and the wild 
note of hearts alive with merriment. "Twas a feast- 
|day, or night; for the sun had gone to rest, and sha- 
idlows were cradled on the earth. Unseen, for my 


'"Twas a natal! feast; and there were met the old and 
young, in gay carousal. Upon the groaning board, 
shone the gorgeous glitter of luxury, and the gene- 





‘rous wine stood sparkling in pure vessels. Upon 
the air came the spell of harmony ; and the light trip 
of youth told art the entrancing measure. Age for- 





breaks and sportsalong the pebbled shore; a new light 
sparkled from the eye of beauty, and the cheeks of 
roses wore a fresher hue; hearts were all tumultuous ; 
once the breast beat with untold pleasure. And there 
was one step joyous and fleeter than the rest, which 
seemed light as the white sea-bird when it rests a mo- 
ment on the blue wave: bis eye seemed flashing with 
thoughts of heaven, and his cheek glowed with the 
warm joy of his laughing soul: wherever he went, all 








overspread the cheek. He was basking in the sunshine 
of beauty. ‘And there were two, whose eyes were 
glistening—they were his parents: their hearts were 
joyous, and their hopes were high; for he was their 
soul's idol ; and they looked in each other's faces, and 
joyed to see their young boy so carest; and one of 
them, (it was the mother,) stretched forth her hand, 
and wiped from his flushed brow the pearly drops, 
that quick motion had gemmed there ; "twas a slight 
action, but the boy stopped, and with all his young 
soul glistening in his eye, looked up, and touched her 
trembling hand with his red lip; "twas a momentary 
deed, and slight; yet the mother’s heart beat quicker, 
The boy and his gay companions shot off. Yet amid 
the mazes of the mad dance, the parent's eye still was 
on them; and the sweet accents of admiration fell on 
iher ear, like the night tones of music, when its spirit 
\is abroad on the blue waters. All hearts were warm 
in kind greetings, and the silver tongue of beauty, in 
its dulcet praise, was bended. 

Sudden they were at the banquet; rich wines and 
choice fruits were before them. The boy was the gay 
messenger for each—the laughing Ganymede for all. 
The fruit seemed sweeter from his hand, and the wine 
took a deeper tint. The faultering eye of age sent 
forth its gratulation, as it met him in his sweet office ; 
and the young cheek of beauty grew more bright, as 


her white hand shook, when the cherished one bore 
\the glittering goblet. Then there was pledging ; the 
j}rich wine stood foaming and sparkling in the cup, as 
if its spirit knew that the red lip of beauty it was soon 
to love. Each eye shot forth a kindred glance of an- 
ticipation, and the hearts of all stood still, as if from 





either guilt or folly is the cause of all our misfortunes, 





very expectation. Sudden, one arose, (it was the fa- 


| spirit seemed invisible, I mingled in the gay throng. | 


igot his couch, and shook his sinews amid the dance, | 
| glistening like the wreath-crowned wave, when it| 


eyes shot after him; wherever he came, a brighter flush | 





ther ;) his cheek was @ushed, and his eye moist; and 
his old hand shook when it raised the wine cup; each 
breath was hushed, and the mother hung her head 
from very joy; the old man faltered, and his aged 
frame trembled from pure pleasure. Sudden, with 
soul collected, he named his boy; then his white 
lips closed ; yet the spirit of prayer seemed fluttering 
on them, and his eye, upraised, shot a glance, as 
hope, now cradled in his heart, had heard bis wish, 
and flew with it up to heaven. Not a sound broke the 
holy stillness, yet there was a quick beating of hearts, 
and the warm pressure of hands. The old looked 
up, and there was gratulation beaming from thei 
eyes, and trembling on their lips; but the young look. 
ed and blushed for the warm wishes of their innocent 
‘jhearts: then ail eyes were on the boy, as the mantling 
goblet met the lip; and with each evye-glance came a 
wish; yet the boy sighed '! 








| THE TRAVELLER. 
A VISIT TO THE 
Tomb of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


| “TL should have been highly disappointed had I left St 
lhe lena without gratifying a curiosity so common to all who 





|| visit this Island—I mean a visit to the tomb of Bonaparte, 
Having several times, in former years, rambled over the 
neighbouring grounds and the residence of Longwood, | 
| felt an increased interest in noticing the changes of every 
iispot, and in contemplating such existing remains which yet 
mark the last resources for amusement of (his extraordinary 
|| man 

“| went tothe old House, his first abode at Longwood, avd 
in which he died. Isaw it certainly under considerable dis 
advantages; first, being near that of a most delighifulhouse 
the intended residence of this state prisoner; and second 
ly, the dilapidated condition of the old one which in its best 
days, could bear no comparison for cither comfort or con 
vaniente to the new one. 


room, his dining-room, and his bed-room, comprised all the 


Inu the old house, his breakfast. 


Without doors, he had for 
his recreation a small garden, in which he exercised his taste 


accommodation within doors. 
jjand talent for horticultural pursuits, as far as the limited 
scale would admit of. The area of this little garden was com- 
prised in an oval, or rather an ellipsis, the circumference of 
which was about 348 feet, surrounded by alow green pa- 
lisade, and its greatest transverse diameter was about 100 
feet; within these limits he had thrown up banks of earth on 
which he raised various ornamental plants, and the most 
beautiful climbers he could procure ; one of these aitificial 
mounds was thrown up at cach end of the oval, and, in the 
segment of the civcle so formed, he had at ove end a bath 
formed of a large tub and a reservoir in the fanciful form of 
a cocked hat; this was lined with lead, and from whieh the 
bath was supplied; and ultimately the plants of the garden 
received the moisture and support from this source. It was 
conveyed through the middle of the garden in a narow gut 
ter, and all excess was made toran through the mound at the 
other end, into a tub placed behind to receive it. On one 
side of this enclosure is a covered trellis work; and this he 
planted with climbing plants convelvolli, and passion flow- 
ers; some of which had survived the hand which placed 
them there , and were in flower when I visited this spot; at 
one end of the trellis was a little boarded square on which 
Bonaparte and his family played at nine pins while some 
assisted in gardening, and thus the early part of every suc 
ceeding day was beguiled till ten or eleven o'clock, at which 
hour the family retired to breakfast, 

At the corner of this litle garden, which commanded a 
sight of the ocean to the N, W. was constructed a little 
mound, just large enough to admit of a chair to be placed 
upon it, and here our prisoner used to amuse himself vith a 
spying glass whenever the signals reported an approaching 
sail to the island. 

From this now half deserted spot 1 proceeded to gratify 
that curiosity, which seems to lead all that land on this is- 
land to visit the sepulchre of this illfated man. It is distant 
from Longwood about one mile, and on one end of a small 
estate, the property of Mr. Torbett, an old resident on this 
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island —Ihe spot seems peculiarly eligible to the purpose | hearted poetry of France bad spread its elegant and ||son, whose genius was certainly inclined to the Frenci, 
for which it was selected; nature gives to it the beauty of (rosty incrustations over the fountains of the British ||models. Thomson had more splendour, but less o! 
fertility by the vicinity of a spring of pare water, and the) Helicon; but the streams still owed beneath and col- | that earnest sincerity that flows into the bearf like a 


hand of man has contributed to produce what in the torrid lected in secret their force, till they gushed forth warm | stream of liquid pathos. 
zone we often pant for—a shade under which to escape the 


He has a more ambitious 
\fancy, and while in Cowper you are absorbed by th: 
The original temperament of Cowper fitted him for)| beauty of the scenery, in bim you think of the supe: 
His situa- 


and sparkling in the genius of Cowper. 
rays of the scorching sun. In short, our prisoner in his con 


stitutional rambles found those inviting weeping willows, : : : 
a secluded retreat and select friendship. lative elegance of the description. The one throws 
mains the riches of his fancy on the riches of nature ; his 
often was known to have expressed, that if t should be his (TY stimulus and that wide f Hlowship with the play of || heart leaps forth and colours with his passion the scen 


fate to die on this island, and that the English did not sead human passions, which is so generally necessary to) which his pencil is to draw; while in the descriptions 


which were afterwards to shade the tomb of his mortal re 


} 
i 
' . 
tion might seem to deprive him of much of that litera- | 


He became quite enamoured with the spot, and 


bis body to France, that he should desire to be buried under || sustain the heart in healtiiful and vigorous exercise ;|\of Cowper you have the naked and exact impress ot 
the shade of these trees but a manner of life which was ill suited to the gene-| the living beauty which caught his delicate eye. 
ral structure of our moral nature, was just adapted to’ There is more invention in Thomson, and more real 
sided: its front looks upon the tomb, and from its elevated {| , His acute sen-| ity in Cowper. In Thomson you see the out-burstings 
sibilities shrunk from the rongh contact of a selfish) of riotous and intoxicated power, the wide diffusions 
and unsympathizing world; he sighed for the protec-| of a spirit so plastic and penetrating, that it moulds 

{ should have observed. when describing the tomb, that ||U28 4nd nourishment of tender childhood ; he wanted | and fires every subject of the hardest and roughes: 
nothing is inscribed to commemorate 16 future aged, and to ||! Tepose on the bosom that loved him with maternal|| materials. Cowper transfuses a sufficiency of fervoui 


\. ; 
fondness. His gentle and innocent affections expand-||into every subject; and there is nothing wanting and 


Just above this spot about six-hun 
dred vards, is a neat house in which the Couat Bertrand re 
rive his the most vigorous expansion. 
site commands a full view of it: and here the count received | 
the visits of his devoted General, as often as his exertions 


were directed to this favorite retreat 


; 


confivin the page of history, that here lies (he remains of Na 


. } . 
poleon Bonaparte ied themselves to sweet smiles, and soothing voices, || nothing to spare. 


The death of thie state prisoner bas greatly changed the||and delicate assiduities, and as the tender vegetable|| Cowper was a christian, and 1 doubt not, that often 


prospects of the commercial part of this island, for while so || drinks in its life from the dews of the evening, so the} has the devout spirit risen from the perusal of his 
} 


large a military aud naval establishment was continued, it heart of Cowper banqueted on the soft elegance of| strains, and rapt inthe holy elevation caught from this 


cave life to traffic, and when the change did occur, it gave 


female courtesies. He could not tolerate a distant mingled flame of genius and piety, poured out the ec 


It has 


the death blow to many a speculation, and overstocked their | 


and civil friendship; if he loved, it was with the ar- || stacies of his soul for such a gift to religion. 


ware-houses with articles for which there was no sale 


= 


dour of young and untaught enthusiasm. With the |! ben the reproach or misfortune of its friends, tha 





| 
| boundless coufidence of inexperience, he clasped his|| they have cramped its energies by scholastic defini 
| 


THE REPOSTTORY. 


friend to his immost self, and bathed and blessed him||\tions; that instead of letting its native attraction 





in the vutpourings of his purest affections, || shine through the medium of a rich and elevated dix 


GENIUS OF COWPFPER. 


To discuss the mertts of Cowper is like amaly-|'lived and breathed, 


Domestic seclusion was the element in which he! 
Ile delighted in the contempla- 


tion, they have both from the pulpit and the press, dis 
iguised it by a quaint and pedantic phraseology ; they 





. P . . } . ‘ 
zing the qualities of au intimate friend ; the emotions || tion of human character and manners, as they display-|) have sullied its lustre by numerous and gross perversi 
ef our hearts towards him are not so much admiration || ed their countless hues to objects of pleasure and am-||ties of taste; they bave ehilled its generous and loft 


as tenderness; notso much a reverence for illustrious 


' 


genius, as affection for the loveliness of personal char-!| distance ; the toil, and elamour, and confusion, and | 


acter. The accounts of his life, as portrayed by the!|heart-breaking of this restless and turbid life—he lov- 
| 


hand of friendship, and exhibited in his private corres-||ed to feel and pity them all; but it was in the musing 
pondence, and wrought into the descriptions of his,jof quiet contemplation; it was as one who at a dis- 
| 


poetry, are made up of those lesser incidents anc heviv-!|tance frou the haunts of men, and his feelings soothed 

ly displays of feeling which constitute the material and |/to the mildness of an evening sky, listens to the min- 
’ . | . . 

We feel ourselves hink-||gled murmurs of a busy and expiring day. The 


charm of personal friendship. 
ed to him by the ties of a long and affectionate inti-| 
macy; we are let into the secrecy and confidence of| 
his bosom; and our souls mingle with his, and flow to- | 
gether with it in its carrent of thoughts, and joys, and | 
sadness. Other poets are borne above us, and break | 
away from the sympathies of the soul, and are wafted 
in vast elevation on the breath of general fame; we 
gaze on them with a feeling of cold and tumultuous 





wonder, and every personal trait, and favourite virtue, 
and weakness, are swallowed up in the full blaze of in-| 


. . } sy . 
tellectual glory. But Cowper has descended from the || ings of Cowper, which the heart only can understand. 
, . ' 


dazzling height and glorious company of his fellow- 
luminaries, hovering over the dwelling of peaceful life, 
and shedding down upon them a soft radiance as if im- 
ploring the love and fellowship of mortality. His 
image is mingled with our visions of domestic bliss; it 
dwells among the remembered pleasures of childhood 
and home. The spirit of his soft and lovely charac- 
ter steals through the relations of private intercourse 
and social affinities. We throw open to him the in- 
most sanctuaries of our bosoms, and he enters a dear 
Lis very name kindies up with- 
in us a glow of human sensibility and celestial purity. 


and welcome visiter. 


The thought of him is like a whispering vision of par- 
adise. 
this dearest and most sacred image of genius! how 
quietly he steals away one and another of our smypa- 
thies, till the enchanted heart surrenders in sweet cap- 
tivation, and rejoices in his power! 

There was in the constitution of Cowper a deep and 
strong morality, a quiet but inextinguishable warmth 
of temperament, in which every pure and amiable feel- 
‘ing sprung up in ever-blooming freshness and ver- 


llow softly do our contemplations repose on 





} 


| 
} 


heartlessness of an indolent and irregular life, the sue- 
ceeding mouths of agony which rolled over him, must 
have given double attractions to a scene of calm and 
hallowed repose; herve he found rest and healing to} 
his wounded spirit; here it flowed even and tranquil | 
like the gentle ripples of an ocean after a night of 
shipwreck and storm; and the scenery of life comes 
reflected from his mind in all its original beauty and 
in crystalline purity. 

There is an indefinable charm pervading the writ- 


} 





Ile has no loftiness of diction, or surprizing novelties | 
of imagery, to lead captive the fancy. His style is| 
that of an even and unambitious phraseology. You 
see no labour of thought, nor sudden impulses of in- 
spiration. When he rises, it is in gentle undulation. 
There is sometimes such a want of vigour, that he 
almost borders on the very verge of tameness, when 


some happy thought will awaken a new gleam of 








dure. It was in his age and before, that the hollow- 








|poetic fervour, and every reader will forgive him his 


error. ‘The tone of feeling that pervades his compo- 
sition, is perfectly inimitable, it is so entirely the effu- 
sion of bis native, and spontaneous temperament. 
The directness and simplicity of his expression, too, 
no art can eqnal, because art did not produce it; it is 
limpid as water, and the sentiment is seen through it 
as a medium of perfect wanspareucy. It is so origi- 
nal and peculiar, so shaped to the thought to which it 
gives utterance, so impregnated with the warm and 
living spirit that glowed within him, that it seems not 
collected from the common vocabulary of the lan- 
guage, but the birth of oceasion, and to be thrown out 
as a new creation from the omnipotence of his fancy. 


bition; but they must be chastened and mellowed by ity spirit by narrow, and spiritless, and commonplace 
|" 


‘sentiment, This reproach can be, and it ought to be, 
wiped off. ‘The separation between taste and devotion, 
is amost unnatural divorce. Cowper had a soul keen- 
ly alive to every beauty of nature and art; and reli- 
gion, as invested with the charms of his poetry, neve: 
wore an earthly rebe that shone so like its hue of ori- 
ginal and celestial loveliness, Never dwelt there ina 
human being a temper that mingled so kindly with the 
bland spirit of christianity. It touched with its hal 

lowed fireall the springs of its elegant taste; it breath- 
ed its inspiring vigour into all his innocent loves, til! 
every element of his beautiful genius, like the scenes 
it described, wafted nothing but incense to heaven. 
What! shall man be attracted to every other of his in 

terests by the formof a seductive rhetoric, and the 
power of a brilliant and fascinating imagery? Shall 
genius pour forth its praises of nature till the stars 
above us twinkle down with new lustre, and the whole 
earth wake to new beauty, as when it burst fresh from 
the bosom of Almighty love? Shall vice itself glit- 
ter in the magie of unwonted melody, and the heart 
be drunken with its soreeries?) Shall the God of heavy 

en be blasphemed in colours dipped in his own glory ; 
and shall religion, the joy of angels, the dearest friend 
of humanity, the bright hope and vision of immortality, 
meet the naked selfishness of the heart without a grace 
to soften and conciliate? Must it contend, not onl; 
with the polished shaft of wit, the subtleties of deprav 

ed reason, and the host of mighty passions—but must 
it also wage unnatural war with those very refinements 
and sensibilities of our nature, which owe to it theii 
purest nourishment and noblest elevation? It has» 
done that for man, which ought to fill every heart wit! 
enthusiasm. The prospects of its achievements ar 
enough to open all the fountains of the soul; to mak« 
it brake from its tame and proscribed impurity of dic- 
tion; to pour around christianity the light of every 
taste, and the charm of irresistible persuasion. Then 
melting down every obstacle it shall go forth conquer- 
ing and to conquer, till every eye is ravished with its beau 











In many respects Cowper was a contrast to Thom- 


ty, and every heart yields it the homage of veneration ! 
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THE NOVELIST. 


ee 
ARMAND AND CORNELIUS. 


‘The following romantic account of @n initiation into the | 
mysteries of Jacobiniem, is taken from the second series of | 
Mr. Grattan’s highly amusing work, entitled, “ High-ways | 
and By-ways.”"—The well authenticated histories of the | 
German Illuminati, render it probable that this detail is not | 
altogether fictitious :— 

“ Cornelius stopped for a while in the narrow path, on) 
the brow of the hill, along which his companion led the 
way; and while he contemplated the calm beauty of the 
scene, and felt as if his whole thoughts could smoothly float | 
on the silver-surfaced stream, he was roused by Armand, | 
whe stopped short, and said aloud— 

‘ Now, citizen, we are arrived, in the name of liberty ad- 
vance end enter.’ 

“ Cornelius started at the summons, but recollected in- 
stantly the purpose he had in mind, aod with anhesitating 
step he followed close upoo his guide. They entered a ca 
vity in the earth, almost wholly concealed by branching 
shrubs, and Armand having whispered some watchword, a 
man dressed in black, received them in silence, and motion 
ed them to pass on. The passage was narrow and wind- 
ing, dimly lighted at intervals by melancholy lamps, which 
shone on the dark walls, and showed occasionally grim 
orpaments of skulls and bones. They penetrated far into 
one of those excavations which are formed all along the 
face of the hill, and which were originally intended for wire 
vaults, and most of them used as such. In the depth of one 
of these recesses, the society of the Hluminati held their se- 
cret meetings. 





Every thing which could impose upon the 
minds of the weak, or rouse the imagination of the enthu- 
siastic proselyte, was studied in the decorations of the ca- 
vern council-chamber, and its approaches. Dim lights, 
black hangings, scattered instruments of death, and me- 
mentoes of mortality, were displayed in scanty and solemn 
arrangement. Armand led on, followed by Cornelius, who 
felt no seatiment but contempt for the imposing mummery ; 
but at length when they reached an opening space wilich 
Armand announced as the anti-chamber of the cu... 
rvom, our hero started with horror, and felt his blood run | 
chill as he observed three or four naked corpses lying on 
the floor, in the breast of which a dagger was stuck, while 
from each a stream of blood ran trickling. 

‘Armand saw his emotion, and smiled. He felt a spe- 
cies of triumph in momentary expression of alarm, which 
€ornelius's face displayed. But the latter construed his 
He thought he saw in it the re- 
joicing treachery of a murderous intention. He shrank 





smile in a different sense. 
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plied that he was, and on the word, a curtain was drawn | 
which disclosed a cave, still darker than the other, from | 
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the endistinguishable depths of which low groans were) 
heard to proceed. They became gradually louder, aud | 
finally a blood-stained cuuch was brought forward by owo | 
men, and on which lay bound another, writhing ia appa: | 
reat agony 





“* Take the dagger, brother, (said the president in 4 || 
hollow yet fierce tone,) ‘take the dagger, and strike the | 
Aristocrat to the heart.” 
“ Armand seized the weapon, and advanced towards the | 
couch. The man who lay on it, and who seemed suffering 
under the infliction of tortare, no sooner saw the uplifted | 
weapon, than he uttered a shriek, which seemed to pierce | 
Cornelius's heart, and screamed aloud for mercy ! 
* No mercy for the Aristocrat—no hope for the Royalist, | 
(cried Armand ;) blood, blood, in the name of our country 


!" and with the last word he strack the | 
| 
' 





and our revenge 
dagger full against the suppliant’s breast. A stream of| 
blood followed the weapon as be drew it back—a deeper 
groan issued from the body, and both executioner and vic- | 
tim were instantly concealed by the black curtain which 
fell between them and the witness of the deed 





*« Cornelius stood shocked with astonishment and horrot 


a dead body, the poignard fast in its bleeding bosom. They 


the dead weight of the corpse fall on the earthen floor 
“The couch was again brought forward, and on it lay | 
another man, apparently more exhausted or more firm than 
the first, for he only heaved heavy sighs, and but half turned 
his pallid face, and scarce open eyes, with indifference or | 
insensibility on the scene. 

* Now, citizen, take the dagger and rid the country of one 
enemy more, establishing your right to her gratitude and 
our confidence, Take up the dagger,’ cried the president 
* Cornelius in the abstraction of terror, seized the weapon 
—advanced as it were instinctively towards the couch—rai- 
sed his arm while his brain reeled—but started in instaneous 
recollection of the scene before him and of the deed he was 
about to commit. The dagger was falling from his hand 
when the prostrate man called to him in a smothered whisp- 





| 
| 
| 
er, inaudible or unnoticed by the persons at the table, and | 
the mute attendants, ‘ Strike fearlessly, Cornelins—it is | 


your dagger's blade runs up into its own hilt,— strike!’ 

“ A quick conviction flashed across Cornelins's mind, He 
saw all was a hideous trick to try the nerves of the prose- 
lytes. He struck at the bosom of the pretended victira The 
groan issued, and the blood flowed—and the curtain fell be- 





back, and turned his head round with the view of flying 
from the place, when he observed two men dressed in 
black, with naked swords in their hands, who had followed 
silently, and made retreat impossible. ‘They said, with an 
encouraging expression of countenance, ‘ fear nothing, citi- 
zen; this is but a preparation for the test of your courage 
and virtues.’ 
‘ Do not hesitate nor doubt me, (whispered Armand :) 
be firm, or you are lost.’ 
“ With these words he knocked at adoor before them, 
and on his replying still in whispers, to some questions from 
within, it opened, and he and Cornelius once admitted, it 
closed again, with a sudden sound, that was like the echo- 
ing sentence of eternal imprisonment. 
“ Three men of fierce aspect sat at a table; their looks 
glanced wildly through their raven locks, and seemed to tell 
a story of ferocious thoughts and deeds. The chamber was, 
like the approaches to it, faintly lighted, and sadly adorned. 
A book lay on the table, with writing materials. Three or 
four daggers were its only other furniture, and their blades 
were steeped in blood. 
“ A few rapid questions were proposed to Armand, as 
the name, age, and quality of the friend whom he thus in- 
troduced for admission to the society. These were an- 
swered, and entered in the register, which lay on the 
table. 
first proof of his patriotism, his devotion to the cause of 
freedom, and his hatred of his foes. 
affirmative ; and then it was demanded of Armand whether 
he was willing to set the example to his friend of the deed 


Cornelius was asked if he was ready to give his 


He answered in the 


tween him and the council chamber, 

\| “Armand sprang upon his feetand was with our hero hur- 
ried by the mutes into another room, where brilliant lights 
|| showed a party of upwards of a hundred young men, carous 
ing, eating, drinking and enjoying themselves in strange 
contrast to the frightful ordeal through which the uninitiat- 
ed were made to pass. This mockery of blood and horror 
was used, as Cornelius had surmised, to prove the courage 
lard desperation of those who wished for admittance. Those 
whe had gone through the trial acted the parts of the sacri- 
ficed Aristocrats. 
hospitals and burial grounds, and danger to the actors 
avoided by spring daggers, and concealed breast-plates 
while bladders containing blood were made to burst by the 
harmless blows. 


} 


‘« After these initiatory horrors, which many of the high- 
ly-excited youths would, in the hey-day of republican fren- 
zy, have gloried in had they been real, the newly admitted 
member was all at once introduced into the scene of festive 
enjoyment before described. Beyond that there was noth- 
ing terrible. An oath of patriotism and secrecy, a signal 


fund—and all the ceremonies of installation were completed.” 











A female, says the Post, about eighteen years of age, was 
lately found in the woods in Stows, Portage county, Ohio. 
She is supposed to be suffering under mental derangement, 
can give no account where she came from, nor whither she 
is going. Says her name is Maria Mathers, Whea found 
she had neither stockings nor shoes on. She manifests a 





which he would be called upon to perform. Armand re- 





strong inclination to get to the woods again 


A few minutes of dreadful silence passed over when the cur- 
— 
tain was slowly raised, and the muteattendants carried forth || Milvery Ball.--The officers of the artillery and infantry 


Dead bodies were procured from the || 


communicated, a certain sum deposited to aid the general | 
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Generosty.—A lady, on pervsmg the little work, entithed 

“the Orphans,” which we have noticed in another part af 


to-day's paper, was so struck with ite beauty, that she en 


closed a fifty dollar bill to the author, Mr. Cardell, as a token 
of ber admiration.— Her name is unknown 


Bishop Hebart —After a loug absence, this distinguished 
prelate and most estimable man, has returned to the bosom 
of his family, and to a community by whom he is cleservedly 
beloved and respected. It gives us great pleasure to add, 
that after having visited some of the most interesting pa 
tions of Europe, the prime object of which was the benefit 
of his health, be is enabled to resume his important duties 
happily and thoroughly restored 


Thanksgiving. —The executive of Connecticut has ap 
potted Thursday, the twenty-fourth of November, to he 


‘observed throughout that state as a day of Thanksgiving 


Governor Clinton has also issued his proclamation, recom 
mending Thursday, the twenty-fourth of November next, as 
a day of prayer aod thanksgiving throughout this state 


of this city, have determined to give a grand gala, in honedar 


passed the door, and Cornelius'’s heart sunk as he heard ||of the canal celebration, similar to that of last year 


Comet's Tail.—It is found from astionomical calculations 


jthat the length of the comet's tail, now visible in the 


hea 


vens, is about thirty mullions of miles 
| The Opera.—Out taste for music increases with a ra 


|pidity that our Faux-friends on the other side of the At 


Hlantic would call “truly alarming.” Our managers ar 
jnot content with taking che best of actors from Drury-lane 
jand Covent Garden theatres, but they must also have the 
| finest musical talent England possesses. We are informed 
(that the Johnny Bulls would not credit the report that Mi 
Price had engaged the whole company of the Italian opera 
[house tocome to America. “ What, Kean and all ?” «aid 
(a ‘ things cannot be,” but it is so, and we hope 
jthe public will convince them that the manager of our thea 
jtre does not misplace his confidence, when he relies upon 


the support of a New-York audience Our theatre will be 


, bot 
Armand—there is no reality in your blow: I wear a corslet,| the admiration of all in a short time 


There is no taste 
iwhich we ought to cultivate, with more avidity than that 
| for music ; there is something in it, so refined and gratify. 
jing, and it always has been, and ever will be, the wark of 
jan enlightened nation, where this science is mostly en 
| couraged Greece owes a great portion of her glory to it 
| Music, poetry, painting, and sculpture, are all of the same 
family. There is music in poetry, and there is music in 
|painting and sculpture, and it is to these that Greece is in- 
ldebted for the appellation of the cradle of the arts and 
is iences. Miss Kelly received a great portion of en. 
jcouragement for her melodious voice, and “ Der Freyschaty 
jattracts crowded houses on account of its music. We there 
|fore venture to say, that Mr. Price will ke well repaid by 
|a New-York audience for his trouble, and the opera-house 


jhere, asin London, will become a most fashionable resort. 


“4 Prodigy—Among the many extraordinary pranks 
which Dame Nature is daily playing off to the amazement 
|of our wonder-loving gentry, the following is so remarkable 

that we should hesitate in giving it publicity, did not our in- 
formation come from the most unquestionable source : 

There is, at the present time, in Marion district, 8. C. a 
i|boy-child, the sou of a black woman, belonging to Mr. John 
|MeLeod, who at the age of three months, walked a quarter 
‘ofa mile with ease and without assistance, He is not quite 
Hine months old, yet speaks sensibly and deliberately, rides 
on horseback to any place, when assisted to mount, and 
does not weigh more than from eight to ten pounds. He 
‘oftentimes grasps the horse firmly by the mane, throws 
his heels in the air, and performs several other antic tricks 
with all the agility of an equestrian monkey. 


Snow.—The White Mountains, in New-Hampshire, were 
covered with snow, for the first time this season, on the 
morning of the twenty-ninth altimo, 


—=— 
Longevity —There is now living in Wake, a man named 
\Arthur Wall, aged one hundred and four years. 
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Oh woman! how grateful mankind ought to be 
To the pure perfect Being above, 

For presenting the world with an angel like thee, 
To teach us the lessons of love 

How cold and how comfortless life would drag on, 
Were it not for your smile and your tear, 

lo iumine our pleasures when sorrow is gone, 
And sooth us when sorrow is near. 

It is not when sunshine is poured on our path, 
That your goodness is perfectly known ; 


But when heaven comes down ia her whirlwind of wrath, 


And we feel ourselves languid aud lone 

In our hours of sickness, and murmuring sf, 
When the mildest heart dares to rebel ; 

And something revengeful arises within, 
Which reflection alone could not quell 

Tt is then that your voice is so soft and so sweet ; 
it is then that your eye is so kind ; 

It is then that the pulse of your bosorw will beat 
With the truth of a heavenly mind: 

it is then that the full burst of gratitude rolls, 
With a weakness ‘tis noble to feel; 

It is then that the light of our hearts and our souls 


Shines out through the tears that you steal. WikLaNp 


The Vale of Hove. 


I know a dear, a lovely spot, 
A scene of sunshine and of flowers, 
And gladly would I fix my lot 
Amid its smiling lawns and bowers 
Phere rippling waters softly play, 
Telling to blossom'd banks their tale, 
And Music's notes, and Pleasure’s lay 
Glide gayly through that joyous vale. 
Yet think not that in bowers and brooks 


Its best and dearest charms are found, , 
Oh! ‘tis te home of ore whose lhoke = 


Shed light and hope and spring aronnd ; 
And were it changed to trackless sand 

Love's magic wand the scene would hail, 
And flowers and fruits the fairy land 

Would flourish in that desert vale! 


The Swevish Stranger. 


No children wept o'er thee ; 
No wife mourned thy doojn, 

But strangers have laid thee 
Within the dark tomb. 

Qh! thine was the sorrow 
That knoweth no cure, 

But clouds the bright morrew 
Too dark to enduwie. 





Oh! none soothed thy pillow ; 
No ear heard thy sigh ; 

Far away o'er the billow, 
Alone thou didst die. 

Ah! why from thy lov'd home, 
Why didst thou depart, 

Qn the blue wave to roam 
From the friends of thy heart‘ 

When with life thou didst part, 
And no lov'd one was near— 

Qh! breathed there a heart 
Could refuse thee a tear, 

Or that, cold as the moist clay 
That covers thy breast, 

Gould still tranquilly lie 
In its passionless rest ? 

The night wind is sighing 
A requiem, near 

Where cold thou art lying 
In loneliness drear. 

No willow bends o'er thee ; 
No stone marks the spot, 

But dark weeds around thee 
Prove thou art forgot. 








ATLOISA. 








que 





‘Tis said the Rose is Love's own flower, 

Its blush so bright, its thorns so many ; 
And winter on its bloom has power, 

But has not on its sweetness any : 
For though young Love's ethereal rose 

Will droop on Age's wintry bosom, 
Yet still its faded leaves disclose 

The fragrance of Weir earliest blossom. 
But, ab! the fragrance lingering there 

Is like the sweets that mournful duty 
Bestows with sadly-soothing care, 

To deck the grave of bloom and beauty ; 
For when its leaves are shrunk and dry, 

Its blush extinct, to kindle never, 
That fragrance is but memory's sigh, 

That breathes of pleasures past for ever. 
Why did not Love the amaranth choose, 

That bears no thorns, and cannot perish / 
Alas! no swects its flowers diffuse, 

And only sweets Love's life can cherish : 
But be the rose and amaranth twined, 

Aad Love their mingled powers assuming, 
Shall round his brows a chaplet bind, 

For ever sweet, for ever blooming. 


The Ball Room. 


Ring joyous chords! yet ring again! 





A swifter still, and a wilder strain! 

They are here! the fair face and the careless heart, 
And stars shall wane ere the mirthful part. 
—But | met « dimly mournful glance 

In a sudden turn of the fiying dance : 

I heard the tone of a heavy sigh, 

In a pause of a thrilling melody ; 

And it is not well that Wo should breathe 

On the bright spring flowers of the fatal wreath, 
~—VYe that to Thought or to Grief belong ; 

Leave, leave the Hall of Song! 

Ring joyous chords! yet again, again ! 

—But what dost thou with the revel's train! 

A silvery voice through the soft air Goats, 

But thou hast no part in the gladdening notes, 
There are bright young faces that pass thee by, 
But they fix no glance of thy wandering eye ! 
Away! there's a void in thy yearning breast, 
Thou weary man! wilt thou here find rest! 
Away, for thy thoughts from the scene have fled, 
And the love of thy spirit is with the dead ! 
Thou art but more lone midst the sounds of mirth ; 
—Back to thy silent hearth ! 

Ring joyous chords! yet again, again ! 

A swifter still, and a wilder strain! 

—But thou, though a reckless mien be thine, 
And thy cup be crown'd with the foaming wine, 
By the fitful bursts of thy laughter loud, 


By thine eye's quick flash through its troubled cloud, 


1 know thee ; it is but the wakeful fear 

Of a haunted bosom that brings thee here ! 

I know thee '—thou fearest the lonely night, 
With piercing stars, and her deep wind’s might! 


There's a tone in her voice which thou fain wouldst shun, 


For it asks what the secret soul hath done ! 
And thou—there’s a dark weight on thine—away ! 
—Back to thy home, and pray! 

Ring joyous chords! yet again, again ! 

A swifter still, and a wilder strain! 

And bring new wreaths !—We will banish all 

Save the free in heart, from our festive hall. 

On through the maze of the fleet dance, on! 

But where are the young and the lovely gone ! 
Where are the brows which the fresh rose crown'd ? 
And the floating forms with the bright zone bound, 
And the waving locks and the flying feet, 

That still should be where the mirthful meet; 

They are gone—they are fled—they are parted all, 
— Alas! the forsaken Hall ! 


On the Race run onthe N ew-¥ ork course, on the Ud of October, 1225, Py 


Mr. Lynch's filly Ariel, against Dr. W yche’s colt Lafayette 
a wonder “tat Ariel should beat Lafeyette ? ad 
is clear, without reasoning, or rhyming, or pupnin 
That, whether by foes or piece bene tai » 
Lafayetic, young or old, ne’er was given to running. 
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I would not any tears should flow, 
When I am dead ; 

But let the noisome vettle grow, 
Around my bed 

Or hide me where the joyous sea 
May lave the place ; 

Its bright and gay waves rushing free, 
Will leave no trace— 

Of one who fain would be forgot; 
Who asks no sigh— 

Forgetfulness— haunt thou the spot, 
Where he doth lie. 

Ilis name be graven on the sand, 
Upon no heart; 

For earthly love cannot withstand, 
The doom to part. 

Sweet flowers may bloom around the plac« 
Of Beauty's rest ; 

And many a wild-flower spring to grace 
Her tomb—'tis blest. 

But only blighted buds should wave 
O'er that Jone spot, 

Where slumbers in bis quiet grave, 
One, all forgot. 


oman’s Fealousy. 
Teik not to me of all the frowns of fate, 
Or adverse fortune ; nor offend my ears 
With tale’s of slavery's suffering in Algiers 
Nor galley’s chains, heavy, disconsolate. 
Speak not to me of fetter'd maniac’s woes, 
Nor proud one from his glory tumbled down ; 
Dimm'd honour—friend abandon'd—broken crow) 
These may be heavy sorrows ; but who knows 
To bend his head beneath the storms of life 
With holy patience,—he the shock will bear 
And see the thundering clouds disperse away, 
But give to mortal man a jealous wife,— 
hen misery ,—galleys,—fetters,—frowns,— despair— 
“ow —shame —dishonour,—folly :-—What are they / 


e- 









POPULAR SONGS. 


THE MORN AWAKES. 


As sung by Mrs. Burke with unbounded applause in the farvrwri!? 
Opera of the * Forest Rose.” Musicby Mr. Davies. 

The morn awakes, in blushes drew’d, 
The lambs are all at play, 

The blackbird quits his dewy nest, 
And carols on the spray , 

The mil&smaid hails the rosy dawn. 
The shepherd seeks his Mleecy dock: 

The woods resound to the hanter’s horn, 
Al! rogsed by the village clock. 

Tick !—tick! —tiek!—tick '—tiek!—Lick! 
All roused by the village clock. 

The milky herd their stores resign, 
And soon regain the mead, 

Where cooling shades and streams combine, 
To cheer them while they feed, 

When evening twilight veils the lawn, 
Again the milkimsid trips away, 

While woods resound to the distent horn, 
At the closing bour of day, 

Tick! tick!—tick' tiek!—tick! tick! 
At the closing hour of day. sin 
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